EMPIRE   IN  ASIA
measure, the reflection of his environment. He is suave and courteous, like the zephyr which so constantly stirs the leaves of his orchard as he sits idly dreaming in the sunshine on the bank of one of his many beautiful and clear-watered rivers. In rare cases he is dangerous and desperate like the Sumatra whirlwind, which rises suddenly and in a space of minutes destroys everything in its path. That is the state of mind which leads to meng-amok, a form of homicidal mania in which the demented one neither gives nor asks for quarter. Fortunately, this phase is rare, and every year it seems to grow less frequent, possibly because early signs of a tendency to mania are noticed now and steps are taken to place the subject of them under control. Indeed, this curious state of frenzy is only mentioned here because the old tradition was that all Malays were liable to meng-amok, and that it was common among and peculiar to that people.
STURDY   WIVES   OF   A   PYGMY   RACE
A wild, primitive race of Negritos, the Jakuns have been driven from pillar to post by the more masterful Malay.    Their womenfolk now frequently intermarry with the Malays, and the Jakun population is slowly but surely dying out Photo, Smithsonian Institution
In many ways the Malay differs widely from other Easterns. The reason may be that, until recently, he lived apart and saw no foreigners except Chinese, and those only in a few mines or villages near the coast. What made him the innate gentleman he is would be hard to say, for the real origin of the Malay race is unknown, though there are strong probabilities that the people who in the course of centuries have spread over Sumatra, Java, the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, came originally from India. Life in or oi\ the borders of pathless jungles infested by dangerous wild beasts made him a spor-tsinan;
and the use of rivers and the sea as his only means of getting about in comparative comfort made him a most skilful boatman and a marvellous swimmer and diver.
His main characteristic is an objection to continuous hard work; the climate and the soil encourage him in the belief that life can be supported with little effort, and he accepts the facts. In a climate where it is never really cold, where the means of making a wood fire are at hand, and where the materials for a suitable dwelling can be easily collected at small expense, life for the unambitious is never really hard for